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ABSTRACT 


This study examines personality and biographical data 
gathered from a group of information systems managers in an 
attempt to determine if these managers are more like their 
subordinates or their peers. A group of thirty-seven 
subjects employed in high-level computer-related managerial 


positions completed a survey designed to measure Murray's 


Variables of Personality and a bioi2t2 questionnaire. The 
findings were compared to published results from similia 
tudies conducted on computer programmers and svstems 


analysts and on cther managers. 

Tne research shows that, in terms of Murray's Variables 
of Personality, the study group of Information Systens 
Managers had more in common with other managers than tney 
did with proqrammers and systems analysts. Additionally, 
based on the results cf 4 biographical inventory ¿develop 
to measure a perception of past success and confidence 
-he future, these men shared a EE of self-con 


Bnd a posiclve outiook with other managemen= orofession 
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AS PURPOSE 


The black arts of managerial personnel selection and 
career planning have been the subject of a prefusion of 
reports, studies, theses, dissertations and “ext books. 
There are at least «wo reasons for this plethora of 
BEubiscat?ons. First, there exists on» the part of both 


personnel departments and individuals 


Ui 


eeking a career in 
management, an insatiable demand for any information that 
may assist them in attaining their goals. These qoais very 
often coincide. The personnel depar-*ment's objective is *o 


recommend the most qualified canaiis-e 


tty 
O 
rj 
n 
a 
p 
t4 
ct 
po 
a 
E 
t 
p 
dm 
uy 
O 
D 


opening; the individual manager's objective is to pl 
V 


career so that when these oppcrtunities become 


a 

is found to be that mest qualified candidate. Secor 

business of predicting managerial career success Ar 
a 


héavily on the field of industrial organization 


Euch. l ke economics, is at lsas* as much an art as it 


0 
wW 


Science. Though varying theories abound, the e 
enD nation or predictive factozs that, when iden 


d 
meee nd. V2dual, will consistently guarantees that individual! 


ül 


Managerial career success has not been found. 

manes is nobeapother sesesmp- +o identify thax 
elusive combination of qualities that are necessarv and 
suf ficient for career suczess in the field of management. 
Rather it is designed tc gather backgrcund and personality 
data from a subset of members of the nanagement 
profession--senicr data processing professionals. This 
Peer Matton will be comparzá to and contrasted with similiar 


data obtained frcm previous studies of more junior data 





th 


processing professionals and also from earlier studies o 
Managers from other fields. The purpose of this research is 
to determine if a cross-saction of o22 representitive 
population of senior computer professionals poss=ss more of 
the same traits and qualities of their fellow managers or if 
they are more like the programmers and systems analysts who 
work for them. If this determination can be made, personnel 
departments and individual managers may have a better basis 
for applying some of the theoretical information presented 
Mn he publications alluded to in thes opening pazagraph of 


his thesis. 


B. BACKGROUND. : 


The computer expert is prebably the most maligned of all 
professionals. That is not +o say that the computer 
Bea tessional is considered dishonest, or unethical or a 
malefactor in any way. Hə is rather considered to be morse 
comfortable conversing with a machin2 than with a fellow 


macn being. Those who have little or no experience with 


2 
computers often view +he computer professional 25 anything 
Mao am eccentric o e mad scientist. The following 
paragraphs will discuss s2veral reasons for his 


misimpression. 


1. Hiszoricai Basis 


in fairness, thers is probably an historical basis 
en fact =Or thes= views. In the early years of computing, 
enore che intrecduction of sophisticated operating systems 
End CRT-equ2pted input/outp devices, only a highly-skilled 
technician could hope to interact with the machine. The 
early computer professional 
Huderstending of every facet of computer sc 
very dedicated individual to develop the sk 


new profession demanded. 
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A hidden benefit of this required dedication was the 
fact that management of these indiviluals was almost 
unnecessary. Consequently, center "nanagers" were often 
simply the most senior programmer/analyst in the shop. 
While they were wndoubtedly excellent technicians, they had 
little cr no training or orior experience in management. 
Since the state cf the art of computer science was advancing 
So rapidly, any time that they did have to devote to 
training was allecated to keeping current in thei 
profession, not to improving their managerial skills. Any 
Managerial skills that they did develop were a result of 
on-the-job training. 

This was not a graat problem in the past because 
there was not much of a nasd for management skill in «he 
early computer centers. As mention21 earlier, programmers 
and systems analysts as a group are self-s*arters who are 
not motivated by their managers but by the challenges and 
imewards of their job. Additionally, in the early days of 
computing there was literally no intsraction between the 
computer center staff and the user; the typical computer 
center was viewed by users as a fantasy land, fully staffed 
by gnomes and faieries (that is, systems programmers and 
amemeyStS.,) “FOr the most part, both the center staffs and 
the users liked it that way. The user simply provided his 
data in some required format; the computer center staff did 
whatever work was required on the input; and they returned 
the finished output to the user after some pre-determined 


period c= time had elapsed. 


2. Literat 


I 
KD 
in 
fer 
to 
[CO 
IO 
1H 
per 


The literature also supports this stereotype. There 


have been studies, albeit 


yu 


relativly small number, on the 
Mo Vvatiomel faciors of th 


(D 


compuzsr professional. Their 


@endings, whach will be discussed later in this thesis, have 
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universally shown that th? computer specialist would rather 
interact with a machine than with a co-worker. 

However, in this researcher's opinion, while these 
generalizations may hold true for the more technically 
oriented computer professionals, th? programmers and systems 
analysts, they are no longer true for the more senior 
people. The project manager, the ADP department head, the 
computer center manager and director, and other similiar 
positions are being filled by 2 new breed of computer 
professicnal, an individual whose skills have evolved over 
time from those cf a pure technician to those of a 
combination cf disciplines. These new professionals, these 
Information Systems Mamagers, still command excellent 
technicai skills but they are also professional nanagers; 
those who succeed do so because they possess ail of the 
qualities and skills that success in management demands 

Several factors have contributed over time to this 
redirection of emphasis from «echnical skiil +o managerial 
skiil. There has been an expiosive jrowth in the level of 
computer usage during the last few years. The general 
public is much mere knowleigable on the subject and they are 
demanding and recieving more and more information and 
educational opportunities. Meny high schools offer courses 
in the field of computer science. Most colleges and 
universities nave computer science departments and basic 
computez science courses are now an Em 


aui renent of nearly all curricuia at many institutions. 
3. Jargon 


The unique language, the jargon or the "buzz words" 
spoken by the computer professional further adds to his 
Berner unconmpl? mentary portrait. This proliferstion of 


i022 words," though probably no mote prevelant in th 


(D 


computer field than in many other professions, exaqg 


" 
» 

D 
N 


ie 








the image of complexity that is often associated with 
computer science. 

Unfortunatly, the specialized Language is 
unavoidable; the technolcgy has outstripped the english 
language; words simply do not exist for many of the 
developments that are being made on a daily basis. Advances 
the state of the art ars occuring at such a rapid pace 
that even computer professionals hav2 some difficulty 
keeping up with the new terminology in areas outside of 
their immediate specialty. 

The good news is that the very advances that caused 
Es "buzz words" to flourish have 2ls0 contributed to the 
Shattering of the computer's mystique of complexity. The 
primary breakthrcugh was the Large Stale Integration (LSI)? 
technology of the mid 1970's. This i¢velopment drove the 


software developement experts to devote more tine 
science of ergonomics and the resulting productio 
"user friendly" computers. This falling cos“ rss 
the predictabie increase in demand for microcompu 
Peres Microprecessor controllsi products. The cu 
popularity of the so-caliad "personal computer" is a 
excellent illustration of this increased demand. The 
personal computer market oí +oday is analogous to “he 
television market of 1947 in which manufacturers were simply 
unable to meet the demand for thier product. There is no 
Bmestion “hat a similiar buying boom is on tne horizon for 


mie buragening micrccomput2r industry. 


Gieegqra-2d Clbcu2ts concasnong 190 or more aiscree- 
SUN Ponen<s per” 1/5 inch a SER COR Ch p. This 
technology has advanced through Very, Lar e Scale Integration 
MIST) tc Super large Scala Integration (SLST) and beyond t 
the point where today comolete mass-produced computers 
E vod-ng all the computing power of the room-sized 
mut nmiilion dollar machines of a few years ago car be held 
mene pein of one's hand and purch=as=d4 for less ther fifty 


dollars. 
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As compu “ers come into our homes, tne casual 
conputer user is becoming more familiar with electronic data 
processing principles and terminology. Because sf this 
increased familiarity, today's user knows the capabilities 
of his systems, toth at home and at the office, and he 
expects his computer center to provide timely service at a 


reasonabie price. 


C. OBJECTIVE 


Viewed from this perspective, there is reason to 
question the universal application of the aformentioned 
studies of computer professionals. Most of these studies 
concentrated on programmers and systems analysts; very 
little has been written on the relativly new field cf 
Information Systems Management. Though the findings of 
these earlier studies may still apply to pregrammers and, to 
a lesser extent, *o systems analysts, «he cbjective of this 
me sis is to show that the traits indic 
Sem not be unequivocally cited aSetnhs primary motivating 
Bac ors in rhe senior data processing orofessional's 
personality. 

The computer professional's dedication and 2x 
technical skilis indicated by this earlier resear 

One £ 


quaiities but they are simply 


P 


o 
running a modern computer centsrz. Modern industri 
computer centers can no longer be considered me 
activities; in Many cases the computer center is + 
Meare Of túne organization. mee dd on, alas de 
center budget can run into hundreds of thousands 
and the center director and managers must possess some 
measure of managerial talant in orier- to ensure that 


Organization operates in a cost effective fashion. 


om de 
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At least one text speaks cf a "new era" of computer 
system management marked by this concern for cost effective 
operation [Ref. 1]. The authors cited several examples of 
the capabilities that mini and microcomputer nanufacturers 
have demonstrated for their products, one example given was 
the growing use of these small inexpensive machines for 
controlling the efficient teleprocessing of information over 
computer-controlled communications networks. While praising 
these new advances, the authors bemoaned the fact that these 
resources are often wasted due to the fact that new releases 
of applications software are not being written to utilize 
all of the capabilities of these devices. Instead, ths 
short-sighted aprroach of re-writing systems software +0” 
allow the old applications to run on the new system is 
often taken. This is clear example of the questionable 
management decisions that are being made throughcut th 


processing industry today. 


Bo Zeiterate, today's informacion system directer aus“ 


EH o 
Ls 
£a) 
Ui 4 
¿PF 
(D 
Q 
7 
|- 


possess scme managerial skill as we 


(D 
Q 
O 
3 
"O 
Es 
ck 
iD 
i1 
(f) 
< qA 
in 
ck 
ip 
3 
pu 
‘J 
pi 
£0 
pa 
jd 


He must be able to marage the əntir 


Esc thet implies including: 


1. System growth 

2. Hardware and software maintenance 
3. Computer center economics 

Y. Personnel management 


5. User relations 


Besser or computer proatessional o£ today can no lorger 
expect his user to sit quietly outsiie of the computer 
center and accep* whatever service is offered. 
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D. SCOPE 


This thesis neither attempts to describe nor give a 
personality profile of the "successful" information systems 
manager. It also does rot provide a listing of traits that 
should be required of prospective senior computer 
professionals. It is simply a snapshot of the common 
personality traits exhibited by a small cross-section of 
individuals currently employed in this field as measured by 


two standard survey instruments. 


Unfortunatly, this research is limited to male 
information systems managars because of the low response 
received from senior female computer professionals. It may 
be worth noting that, due to the relative youth of the 
computer field, there is probably less sexual discrimination 
present in this field than there is in some of the more 
traditicnal branches of management. For this rea 
Should be a very fertile area for th2 study of the female 


business manager. 





A. OVERVIEW 


A search of the literature yields a relatively small 
number of studies cn the personality characteristics of data 
processing people. This is not suprising. With the 
Beep t.cT, of one or two Occupational groups, perhaps law 
enfercement officials and sducators, very little definitive 
information has been pubiished on this subject for ary 
profession. Many research2rs have cited this lack of 
published material. As Douglas Bray said in his study of 
ATET executives [Ref. 2: p. 1], 


tudents of human behavior have mapped the earlier years 
£ life with painstaking thoroughness. We know the 
BememeeQe, In weeks at which the average infant will be 
Die -o pick uc a cube ar opposing his thumb and 
refinger, and we know the importance for later, 
personality development of parental behavior during the 
alas early E The processes by which children 
learn in school nave been the subject of countless 
experiments. 

We know much, therefore, about the preparatory period 


PD OO Un 


Fi 
O 

1 
(D 


Sit ire, but wher the individual emerges from The high 
School cr college into what we might call the 
Peamermanee period, we juicklymrun out of knowledge. 


Bray listed some possible r QUe TOR chis.: He 
Ao o manda 


= 
mentioned the difficulties invol 
structurat the college 
E 


population alter it leaves the 
campus. He questioned the existance of anv suitable 
Criteria for the measurement of "success." He also alluded 


to the preblems cf assuring the privacy of study 


participants. 
BERNA nor men-lonsthe possibility that the shortadse 
May nOt be of studies but Of published studies. It is quite 


possibie, in fact it is likely, that studies have been 


conducted but the results not publish2d because «hey were 
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inconsequential, containei proprietory information, or were 
not well presented. In any case, while theories abound, 
there is not much definitive information available on the 
Sub ject. 

The studies cited in this research on data processing 
professicnals were the only ones found after a rather 
exhaustive search. Those cited on managers from other 
fields were the cnes found to be best suited for comparison 
because cf the survey instruments used and “he manner in 


which the data were presented. 


B. DATA PROCESSING PERSONNEL 


The stereotypical dats processing professional, as 
described in papers by Couger and Zawacki, Fitz-ens, and 
Woodruff, is a relatively passive individual who displays a 
high need fcr Endurance, Achievment, Cognitive Structure, 
E Harm Avoidance, whale showing a low need for Affiliation 
(Ref. 3, 4, and 5]. 


1. The Cougsr Study 


Couger and Zawacki surveyed nore than 600 analysts, 
programmer/analysts, and programmers using the 
Hackman/Oldham Job Diagnostic Survey (JDS) which is based on 
Herzberg's theory of job satisfaction [ Ref. 6], and may be 
enpa red to Masicw's hierarchy of needs [ Ref. 7: pg. 276]. 

h 
E 


ur 


(D 


eee ence was to determi ne whet motivates ithe data 


O 


cessing professional and to compare these motivational 


"O 


Ors =9 the resuits of simíliar studies conduc+ed on 
other professionals. They found that, in aeneral, 
programmers and analysts exhibited the lowest sociai needs 
and the hignest growth nez1ds of any 2f the job catagories 
Surveyed by Hackman and Oliham. Sy s specialists in 


m 
part2cular displayed a "startlingly low" need for social 
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Erreraeriıon while d’splaying a coörrespondingiy high need for 


personal growth. 
2. The Fitz-Enz Study 


Fitz-enz found a large group of people who held th 


(D 


opinion that computer programmers: 


iP reter tO WOEK in isolation 
PNE VordEconktsct and any Confrontation with others 
B, Prefer an unstructured environment 


4. Are motivated by achievement and not recognition 


Opinions such as these prompted him to conduct 
research into the natura of the computer professional. 
Fitz-Enz, like Couger, used a survey/questionnaire designed 
to correiate with Herzberg's 'Hygienes" and "Motivators." 
He collected data from more than 150) subjects drawn from a 
variety of computer related industriss, occupations and job 
levels. These data did reveal the high achievement and 
growth needs and low recognticn and interpersonal relation 
needs that would support ganeralizations such as those 
listed above. 


Koo u s undertook a similiar study of 202 
operations personnel, programmers, programmer/analvsts, and 
m 


systems analysts, 152 of whom were 


u 


n. While wh 
posuvra-cen Woodrufí chose for his study wes similiar to 
those of his predessors, the items he elected t5 measure 
were quite different. To that end, the test instrument he 
selected was the Personality Research Form, Form AA, which 
was deveioped by Douglas N. Jackson to measure Murray's 


Veriables of Personality.2 As shown in Figure 2.1, which has 


Meperdix A <0 his th 


(D 


susc conmpacsson of Murray's 
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been adapted from Reference 5, Woodruff's study indicated a 
significantly higher need for Endurance in men employed in 


the computer field when compared t5 general population 
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Figure 2.1 DP Males Personality Needs Profile. 
males. This suprorted Woodruf££z's intuitive beliefs based on 
his observations of programmers! and systems analysts! work 
Toits. 

O*her findings included higher needs for 
Achievement, Cognitive Structure, and Harm Avoidance in 
g 


programmers and systems analysts versus the norm. Weodruft 
E 


6) 


Maed at the possible significance the high Achievemen- 


resd in particular. In his view, this need could be 
channeled, through an appropriate set of performancs 
= 


objectives, to cue achievenent-orierted b 


Meeeebles of Personality as originaly defined by Murray, and 
EM UPortecly tesced py the parsonalltv Research Form and 
by =the sdwards Personal Preference Schedule. 
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Coupled with concomitant tasks of a challenging nature, 
such individuals can be expected to exhibit behaviors 
reflective of high levels of effort provided that valued 
rewards are achiévement-related and are of sufficient 
‘aca. s and importance to the individual [Ref. 5: p. 


He explained the Cognitive Structure and Order needs 
as being a result of the large volumes cf computer 
EEchiztaccure and software information that programmers and 
analysts have become acclimated to. Woodruff theorized that 
Since these men wer2 so used to absorbing such massive 
amounts cf technical data they were lass willing to accept 
ambiguity than other personnel. 

At the same time, according to Woodruff's study, 
these men showed "noticeably lower" Aggression and Social 
Recognition needs, and a need for Abasament that was above 
the norm. Woodruff interoreted thesa findings to mean that 
these men are somewhat humble, not easily offended, and 


prefer net +o take a leadership role in the organization. 


C. DATA PROCESSING MANAGERS 


At least one study exists on the motivation of a group 
of senior computer professionals, specifically, Management 
Information System (MIS) Managers. Couger, Zawacki, and 
Oppermann, uSing a version of the Hackman/Oldham Job 
Diagnostic Survey tailorei to the data processing 
profession, studied more than 800 MIS managers [Ref. 8]. 
Pueading on an eariier study, they hypcthesized that MIS 
femagers were significantly different from managers in chaer 
professions. 

Ney round data that supported “hesir hypothesis. Like 
the programmers and analysts in the sarlier study, MIS 
Managers exhibited the highest growth needs of any of «he 
job catagories surveyed by Hacknan and Oldham in theiz 


- ma dee 


pioneering study, and social needs lower than any other 


Au rn 


gr9up except: systems aralysts and programmezs. Based on 
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these findings, Couger and his associates uneguivocally 
stated that "MIS managers possess characteristics more 
Similar to those of their subordinates than of their 
Managerial peers." 

Couger and the others based this assertion on findings 
concerning Herzberg's theories. While this researcher does 
not argue with Ccuger's findings, he contends that 
personality and motivation are a function of much more than 
merely growth and social needs. Chapter III of this thesis 
addresses the subject of personality in some detail and 


proposes a different definition than the one Couger used. 


D. MANAGERS 


rh 


This *hesis will discuss the findings of several 
seperate research efforts concerning the personalities and 
motivations of managers: Bray, Campbell and Grant's 
lonq-term study cf ATET managers, Rawls and Rawls! study of 
Public utility executives, and Harrell and his associate's 
series of studies on seven classes of Stanford University 


Business School graduates, [Ref. 2, 9, and 10-15]. 


Bray, Campbell, and Grant's study fo d 
male college graduates who were successfully -ecr 
five ci ferent ATST subsidiaries. Thes subjec-s p 


in an assesment center program; they underwent intensive 


tle 


` 


nterviews; and they completed questionnaires concerning 
T 


their attitudes and expectations. One purpose of the study 
C ations 
remained constant or if they changed as a function of age 


15 
h 
was to determine if these initial attitudes and expe 
O 
e 


Yy 
and experience. To this ənd, the subjects were ret 
eeo ar intervals. The initial published repor: of “he 


zudy centered on the findings yielded from «he first eight 


years of the project (Ref. 2]. 





One of the questionnaires used in the study was “he 
Fdwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS). This 
instrument, developed ir the 1950's by Allen Edwards of the 
University of Washington, uses 225 forced-choice questions 
to measure an individual's manifest needs for fifteen of 
Murray's Variables of Personality. 

After eight years at AT&T, when compared to a 
normative group, the typical AT&T manager demonstrated a 
Significantly higher need for Achievement, Dominance, and 
Heterosexuality and a need for Exhibition and Change that 
was above the norm as defined by the EPPS. Using the same 
measure, they indicated a significantly lower need for 
Abasement and a reed for Deference, Order, Affiliation, 
Succorance, Nurturance, and Endurance that was below «he 
morme Appendix A of this thesis provides definitions of 
these personality variables as purportedly neasured by this 
test instrument. 

In order to display the comparison between Bray's 
subjects and the norms established for the EPPS more 
cləarly, a score of fifty was arbitrarily assigned as a norm 
to each of the fifteen measured personality variables. This 
standard score was divided by the general adult vopulation 
mean scores that were provided in the EPPS Handbook for sach 
of the flficsen items. The resultant quotients were 
established as seperate conversion factors for the various 
personality variables. Finally, che mean scores achieved by 
Bray's subjects in each of the fifteen catagories were 
multiplied by thé conversion factor jiefined above. The 
resulting converted scores are graphicly lepicted in Figure 
2 

Bray and his associates further disaggregated Their 
findings, separating those who achieved middle nanagement 
within their first eight years with ATST from those who did 


not. As shown in Figure 2.3, when compared to sach other 
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Figure 2.2 ATST Managers Personality Needs Profile. 


using EGwarás' published general adul- male findings as a 
norming tool, the nore successful managers, the "fast 
starters", scored slightly higher on the Achievement, 
Autcnomy, Heterosexuality, and Aggression scaies while those 
who failed to achieve miidle management in that period of 
time, the "slow starters", scored slightly higher in the 
Dion, Ariítizacion, Intraception, Nurturance, and 


Change scales. 
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Figure 2.3 AT&T Managers: Fast Starters vs. Slow Starters. 


two groups of managers, but also the magnitude of the 
3 


differences. These differences do not appear to be 
EXEéi canc. The “slow starters" scored slightiy higher on 


mee AtTtiiiation, Intraception, Nurturance, and Change scales 
while the "fast starters" scored slightly higher on the 
Achievement, Autcnomy, Heterosexuality, and Aggression 
scales. 

In fact Bray and nis associates considered the 
fifteen EPPS scores and seventeen ratings and scores from 


other instruments designed to measure personality traits, to 
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Figure 2.4 ATST Managers: an Alternative View. 


determine if any of them could be used to discriminate 
between those «nc reached middle nangeament early and those 
who did not. Only two of the thizty-two measures 


- 


considered, the assesment variables of Primacy of Work, and 


in 


Goal Flexibility, Gemonstra ted any significant difíerence 


between the two groups, 


D. 


1-3 
lo 


Pie Study 


Rawls and Rawls used the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule, the Califcernia Psychological Inventory, and a 
Eposcraly Constructed biographical information blank in 
their study of 60 executives employsl by a medium-sized 
Echecs public utility. The executives that they judaed 
successful on “he basis of salary level, job title, 
perrormence ratings, and background information scored 
Significantly higher on «hs Aggzession, Dominance and 
Heterosexuality scales of the EPPS and on «he Dominance, 


Gapacity for Status, Sociability, Social presence, 
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Self-acceptance, Intellectual Efficiency, Psychoiogical- 
mindedness, and Flexibility scales of the CPI. The less 
successful managers achieved significantly higher Deference 
and Order EPPS scores and self-control and femininity CPI 
scores. 

Figure 2.5 is a stylized depiction of the Rawls' 
findings. The reader should note that the actual raw scores 
achieved on the EPPS by thea individual managers who 


participated in the Rawls study were not given in the 
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Figure 2.5 Public De aign enge s Personality Needs 


reference. For this reason, Figure 2.5 is dimensioniess. 


It shows «he direction of the relative strengths exhibi-ed 


ih 


by the Rawls study group but does not give the magnitudes o 
those strengths. 
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The Public Utility study seened to differentiate 
between successful and unsuccessful nanagers much more than 
the AT&T study did. As Figure 2.6 shows, the researchers 
are in agreement in so far as needs for Dominance and 
Heterosexuality are indicated by both studies. However, 
Bray's study of ATST managers indicated a significantly 
higher manifest need for Achievement than the norm, a trait 
which Rawls! study of Public Utilities managers did not 
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Figure 2.6 Public Utility Managers vs. AT&T Managers. 


Show. Additionally, Bray found exhibition and change needs 
high erough to mention and Rawls apparently did not. As 
mentioned earlier, Rawls Found significantly higher 


deference and order needs for managers who were classified 


fu 


s less successful, whereas Bray found only slight 


fu 


ifferences between his sztudv groups. 
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3. Ih 


Id 
iu 


tanford MBA Study 


ict 


Harrell's series of studies on male Stanford 
Business School graduates was based on the results of an 
initial eleven-irstrument test battery and a follow-up 
questionnaire issued five years later. Of the fifty-five 
predictor variables originaly identified, thirteen were 
consistantly judged +o be significant predictors of earning 
potential in each part of the study. This enabled Harrell 
to make the following genaralizations about successful 


managers: 


ilis High earning managers work longer hours but they 
derive qreater satisfaction from their work. 

2. They have higher enargy and interest levels. 

3. They have strong personalities. 

4. They share a feeling of see confidence and a life 


history of perceived succe 

The last generalization is of p 
It is based entirely on thea findings in a 
2nstrumer- selected to measure these particular 
anmi ables. This instrument, the Richazdsor a 
Henry, Inc. Individuai Background Survey (IBS), was desi 
in the early 1950's for the Standard Oil Company (New 
feeseyi., According to Buros?! Tests in Print, it is no 
Meqgqer in publication. In fact Harrell did not use the 
Oridinai edition of the survey, he and his associa 
eee ed edition With a Similarly revised scoring criteatia. 

The survey was designed so that, in genera 
Beer -he score on the IBS, the greator th e 
past success and expectation of future succes 
or the individual manager. Possible scores on H 4 
BU sson or the IBS ranged from -26 to +33. As Table I 


emeus, Harreli Tcund mean scozes ranging f-zom 7.1 to 9.9. 
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| 

TABLE I 
| IBS Score Rangs | 
| 

| Large Business Small Business | 
| Low Earners High Ezrners Low Earners High Earners | 
| Vee 8.6 A 9.9 | 
| SD meu De 3 4.0 dab | 
| | 
LE ees n DENS E RE RE CER ou mua piscium MUN cie D 


Both the lowest and the high®st scores were achieved by 
MBA's employed by a small business; the low scores were fron 
managers whose earnings were in the lower one third of the 
sample and *he highest scores wera achieved by those whose 
earrings were in the upper one third. 
The reader will note that all the mean scores 

achieved by the Stanford graduztes ware positive values. 
Mismas intezpreted by Harreld t9 signify ha: the people 
who are attracted to the field of management have some 
measure of self-confidence and a somewhat positive outlook 


for the future. 
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III. METHODOLOGY 


A. THE SURVEY INSTRUMENTS 


After much advice and deliberation, twe very different 
instruments were chosen for this stucy: the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule (EPPS) [Ref. 16], and an Individual 
Background Survey (IBS) given as Appendix B. According to 
mer handbook provided with the EPPS, it was designed "... 
for research and counseling purposes, to orovide quick and 
convenient measures of a number of ralatively independent 
normal variables." The IBS was based on an instrument 
deveioped in the early 1950's by Richardson, Bellows, Henry 
& Co., Inc. for the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
Employee Relations Department (Ref. 17]. The relative 
strengths and weaknesses of the two instruments and this 

esearcher's rational for selecting 2ach is discussed in the 


Following paragraphs. 
1. Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 


Nost researchers agree that the success record of 
personality tests and inventories in predicting managerial 
career performance is somewhat limited. However, according 
memeeCOormick and ITigen (Ref. 7: p. 170], 


There is an almost universal assumption by personnel 
managers that the personality and interests of. 
individuals can have a marked influence on their werk 
performance and on the extent +o which people adjust to 
their jobs. 

BEC This is parti ¿cularly true for jobs thas require 
mieseant tal amcun=s of parsonal contact with 5tRer 
people, as in sone „salss work, sons supervisory and 
management activities, interviewing and the like. 
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If this is the case, it seams reasonable to believe 
that, over time, the people who remain in one of these 
fields would tend to dispiay similiar personality 
characteristics. Examples of this have been given in 


several of the studies referred to earlier in this thesis. 


There are two particularly popular theories of 
personality needs, a first presented by Murray and others 
(Ref. 18], and a second developed much later by Maslow 
(Ref. 19]. Murray presented a list of needs, some of which 
ars given in Appendix A, that motivate individual behavior. 
In Murray's view, each of these needs is present to some 
degree in all individuals. It has ben shown that these 
manifest needs can and do change over time [Ref. 2: Ch. 10]. 
Maslow proposed a hierarchy of needs that range from the 
most basic physiological n2eds, such as the need for food 
and shelter, to the most profound self-actuaiization needs. 


Maslow theorized that as the individual grows, he satisfies 
the needs roughly in sequence from the lowest ievel towa 
the highest. Very few individuals ever achieve the highest 
level of Maslow's hierarchy. 
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eating personel. ty 
differences among various occupational groups. A well-paid 
Mecnan3c, educatcr, and polátician might all be at roughly 
the same positior on Maslow's hierarchy, but they would 
certainly display radically different manifest needs as 


measured by Murray's system. 


A multiplicity of instcuments designed to measure 
Murray's needs exist (Ref. 21 and 22]. This fact makes the 
selection of the correct instrument for a particular 
research project a formidable task. Because of an 


experience this researcher had with possible "faxing" in an 
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earlier project, it was determined that a forced-choice 
inventory would be used. Once this decision was made, the 
literature selected the Edwards Personel Preference 
Schedule. This instrument is quits popular among 
researchers; it was cited in the majority of studies 
selected for comparison in this thesis. The Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule has baean in print fcr over 
twenty years and its stability over these two decades has 
been demonstrated [Ref. 23]. 

One unfortunate side-effect sf the instrument's 
longevity is the lack of published general adult norms since 
1959. A study ccnducted in 1975 cast some doubt on the 
EBurzen®= validity Of the adult norms provided with the EPPS 
handbook [Ref. 24]. This survey demonstrated a definite 
shirt in the expressed manifest needs of the sexes; that is, 
the differences found between male and female qroups were 
not nearly as great as Edwards! original findings showed. 

Dh 


both sexes which the authors attributed to societal changes. 


(D 


1975 study also showed a pattern of need changes for 


An earlier study pointed out another possible 
Pa 1d <Ceavoidewheneutilizing the EPPS [ Ref. 25). This 
study compared the measured personality needs of men wit! 
successful and unsuccessful marraiges to the general adult 
norms provided with the EPPS handbook and found that both 
groups differed from the published norms in the same 
directicn. It was only when tne researchers compared the 
scores of the groups to each other that differences bega 
emerge. This prompted the authors to caution future 
researchers against attributing differences found to 
selected group variables before insuring that appropriate 


groupings are made. 
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Unfortunatly college students are not a 
representative general adult sample. Therefore, while this 
researcher agrées that tha figures published in the EPPS 
handbook are no longer current, the updated norms presented 
in Reference 24 are probably no more accurate than the 
general adult norms published with th2 EPPS and will 
therefore not be used in this study. However, since the 
purpose cf this research is to measur2 Similarities and 
differences among specific groupings, the methods presented 
in Reference 25 do apply and Edwards! original adult male 


Pand-=ngs form an appropriate norming tool. 


2. EBH Indiy 


Personal data as gleaned from a job application, 
sOlicited during an interview or both is used almost 
universally in tte initial employmant process. A survey of 
Gece y-turee jJataqe? industrial firms known to be conducting 
"research in areas related to the identification or 

O a mall 


Teale oeNet= on and 


enhancement of managerial talent" £ 
thirty-three companies weighed biograp 
other personal data heavily in their hiring procedures 
[Ref. 26: pq. 30]. 

Owens and Henry, as quoted by Campbell and 
associates [Ref. 26: pg. 145], cited a number of advantages 
for the use of this type of information in predicting future 


Heme oehavior, including: 
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Apr ¿cal valiídetion of biographical isems agaíns* 
ac-ual managerial bshavior assures that onl 
job-related questions will be asked of a jo 
cameras tnereby guazding against charges of 
EME Ad iScrimcnhation against minozity gr 


P2 ete in ciddsd in this study ail appeared in «he 
Fortune 500 and employed 10,000 ot more pecplé. 
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"invasion of privacy" by tests designed to "explore 

ene psyche." 

Ame: text's discussion of biographical 
information centered on tne high validity coefficients found 
in studies of the predictive value of thes= items (Ref. 7: 
pge 189]. The authors reported that "in general, biodata 
have been found to be mor2 predictive of job proficiency 


criteria than various types of tests area." 


The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey conducted a 
long-term study in an attenot to validate tests and 
biographical inventories as predictors of managerial success 
(Ref. 26 and 27]. The stated purpose of the research was: 
first, tc determine some measure of managerial success, and 
second, to find a way to predict success potential early in 
a manager's career. 443 managers completed a battery of 


tests and a back cround survey. The single predictor with 


E 


o 


@ highest overali success rate was tha Richardson, Bellows 
mea Henry, ine. , Individual Backgz ound Survey. 
This instrument was designed to collect biographical 
Gata and other personal and historical information and 
pur porteđly provides some measure of one's perscsption of 
past success and the amount of confidence in one's own 
future. It was later shown to be valid for predicting 
earnings for Harvard MBA's five years after college 
(Ref. 27: pg. 120]. A revision of the RBH Individual 
Background Survey was aiso used successfuly, as cited 
previously in this thesis, as a predictor in an extensive 


study of Stanford Business Schoci graduates [Ref. 190-15]. 


Be THE POPULATICN 


Several populations were considered suitable for «his 
puss)s. One of the most promising was an organization 


called the Data Frocessing Management Association. Members 
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Bertcthaesorganzzasıon also Made up part of the population for 
Couger, Zawacki and Oppermann's study which was cited 
earlier (Ref. 3]. The association's international 
headquarters in Chigago was contacted and a point of contact 
for three of the local chapters was obtained. The 
membership chairmen for the Monterey Bay ard the San Jose 
Chapters were contacted in early June of 1982 by telephone; 
both men indicated that they were very interested in 
participating in the project. After some discussion, it was 
determined that the membership of the San Jose Chapter would 
make the mos* suitable population. According to the 
membership chairman, the San Jose chapter was composed 
primarily of more senior people, while the Monterey Bay 
Chapter members were predominatly programmers and sys-ems 
analysts. 

The initial response was rather limited which prompted 
this researcher +o investigate other possibilities; 
fortunately, the San Jose nembership chairman had an 
aquaintance who was a member of the San Francisco Bay Area 
Chapter of the organization. He agreed to add the San 
Prameisco ctapter membership to the original population. 

All San Jose and San francisco chapter DOMA members who 
attended their chapter's regularily scheduled monthly 
meetings in September and Octobez 1932, were provided with 
an envelope (stamped and addressed £5 the researcher) 
Esncasn2ng a cover letter, the reviss3 sdi*tion of the 
Individual Background Survey, and the id 


4 


rds Personal 
mbers were 
ROUES t ho 


wa 
Preference Schedule with answer sheet. Th 
asked vo fill out the questionnaires, place a 

Materials into the envelope provided and drop the envelope 


nto a mailbox. 





C. THE RESPONDENTS 


The initial respondents were twelve members of the San 
Jose, CA chapter and seventeen members of the San Francisco, 
CA chapter of the Data Processing Management Association. 
This group was later supplemented by eight computer 
professionals employed by various concerns in Monterey, CA. 

The populaticn represented a cross-section of senior 
data processing professionals including analysts, project 
managers, various ievels of supervisors, college professors, 
planners, vice-presidents, and company directors. A wide 
range of firms was represented ranging from major hardware 
and software houses, manufacturers, and research 


organizations to universities and city governments. 
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IV. FINDINGS 


A. MANIFEST PERSONALITY NEEDS 


The collective personality of the respondants, as 
measured by the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, 
miitcated a high need for Achievement, Exhibition, 
Dominance, Change, and Heterosexualty and a low need for 


Deference, Order, Abasement, Nurturance and Endurance. 
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Figure 4.1 Needs of Respondents vs. General Population. 
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Figure 4.1 compares the manifest needs of the respondents to 
a general adult sample. 

For comparison purposes, as with the Bray study 
(Ref. 2], a score of fifty was arbitrarily assigned to each 
of the fifteen measured personality variables. A separate 
conversicn factor was then established for each variable and 
the mean scores achieved by the study subjects in each of 
the fifteen catagories wera multiplied by the conversion 


factor to yield the score depicted in figure 4.1. 


B. BIOGRAPHICAL DATA 


The scores achieved on the RBH Individual Background 
Survey zsanged from -9 to #16 with a mean of +5.4 and a 
Seandard deviation ot 7.13. Since this biographical 
inventory was designed to measure 2 perception of past 
success and confidence in the futura [Ref. 12], these scores 
would indicate that the average information systems manager, 
as represented by the participants in this study, has a 
positive outlook and confidence in his self and in his 


Bueure. 


(b 


Mo, acrcemp* 20 Gross-validete this claim, thes 


| 2- 


mdividual Background Survey scores were correlated with the 
personality needs measured by the EPPS by means of the .bd 
MINITAB utility available on the Naval Postgraduate School 
meme 5033 AP computer. Table 1I shows that significant 
positive correlations wer» found between IBS score and 
measured manifest needs for Achievament and Dominance, and 


negative correlations batween IBS score and need for 


ct 


Intzraception, Succorance, 2nd Abassmant. These traits 


re 


Y 


indeed those of one with 2 strong personality. The 


(ih e 
b! 
Q 
y 


A 
O 
e 
= 


negative correlations between IBS scor= and Intracep 


Succorance, and Abasemen*+ reflect a s2lfi-satisfied, 


r1 
yu 
ct 
fu rj 
iU (D 
I4 


ct 
o 


independent individual who has no need to re-live 


cr 
D 
"Jg 
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TABLE II 
Correlations: IBS Score and Personality Needs 


ACH INT SUC DOM ABA 
IBS SCORE . 694 -. 549 -. 438 25389 2.502 


] 
t 
a ee ud) 


At the same time, the high positive correlations between IBS 
score and, Achievement and Dominance needs are those of one 
who is unafraid of the future and claarly support the claim 


that the IBS measures self-con£idence. 


C. PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Some additional infornation about the physical 
characteristics cf the respondants was gleaned from the : 
nd 

e 


Sizes; they ranged in height from 5 feet 3 inches to 6 fe 


Individual Background Survey. They came in ail shapes 


{V 


£ 
inches end in we2ght ¿rot 110 to 249 pounds. Table III 
shows the range found by the survey in “hese catagori>ss. 
ANA ere Tlative- born Americans, most were born in California 
but every region of the United States was represented asa 
birtn-place. All of the respondents but one were college 
graduates and several had continued on *o earn postgraduate 
degrees. They were sSingis, married, widowed, and divorced. 
On the whole they seemed => like children, all who were 
married had at least one child. Many had served in the 
armed forces, wi*h all levais of seniority represen 
The typical Computer professional, according to the data 
gathered in this study, was a 39 year, cld 5 foot 1 
zn 


175 pcurd male. He was born 


4) 
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TABLE III 
Physical Attribrates 


= mag oum O e. E peeh 


| 
| 
| 1. AGE | 
| A. 25-29 - => = - - - - 8% | 
| B. 30-30 - -- --- - 16% | 
| C. 35-39 - - = = = = = 32% | 
E. 40-44 - => = = = = = 12% | 
F. 45-49 = -- -.-- - 16% i 
Ge 50-54 - - - --- - 167 { 
| H. 55-60 - - - ~- =- - - QF | 
| Average Age: 39.6 years | 
| 2. Height | 
| À. Under 60 Inches - - 0% | 
B. 60-62 Inches --- 0% 
C. 63-65 Inches - -- 8% i 
| D. 66-68 Inches - - - 16% | 
E. 69-71 Inches ~ - - 52% | 
| F. 72-780 Inches - - - 16% | 
G. Over 74 Inches - - 8% | 
| Mvemacgerne ghz: 5 PL. 10.5 in. | 
| 4. Weight | 
| 
| A. Undaz 100 Pounds - 0% | 
| Bed Pouras - - 45 | 
C. 121-149 Pounds «€ - 125 
| D. 141-160 Pounds - - 4% | 
| BE. 161-180 Pounds - - 36% { 
| F. 181-200 Pounds - - 20% i 
| G. 201-220 Pounds - - 8% | 
| H. Over 220 Pounds - - 16% i 
| Average Weight: 175 ibs. | 
| 
| | 
eJ 


I 
| 


he had a college degree, ne was marrizd and he had onre or 


tw children. The typical respondent did not serve in th 


(b 


US Armed Forces; however of -hose who did, the majority were 


conmunssioned officers. 
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D. CORRELATIONS 


The personality variables definel by the EPPS were 
correlated with certain physical and environmental variables 
again using the MINITAB utility available on the Naval 
Postgraduate School computer. As the reader can see from 
Table IV, several interesting correlations seem to exist 
between some of these traits and the subject's 2ge, haight, 


weight, and maritial status. 


1. 


fics 


Ko 


g 


Age was not an overriding factor; however two 
sonewhat interesting correlations were found. The need for 
independance tended to increase and the need for endurance 
tended to decrease with age. These findings may result from 
the fact that older professionals ar2 often rather secure in 
their positions and may not be as concerned about 
evaluations or performance ratings as thier younger 


associates. 
Ze Height abd Weight 


Physical size seem2d to be the single most 
ENEUNUeu-:al variable. According to the study, the larger a 
person got the mcre he neeied not only to be the center of 
EDEntoon of the group, but also to control that group. 
Interestingly encugh, while the desir? to capture the 
attention of the group andi influence it increased with 
En Sica size, the need => be a part of the group actually 
decreased with héight and weight. In keeping with this, the 
levels c£ generosity, kindness and sympathy were also 
inversly proportional ts physical size. Also, it seems that 
fat peopie needed more friends and cculd deal with change 
but showed little desire for sympathy and tolerated less 


abuse than skinny people. 
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i 
| TABLE IV | 
| Correlations: Personality and Physical Variables | 
| AGE HEIGHT WEIGHT M STATUS | 
| H ACHIEVEMENT * * * | 

L DEFERENCE -.356 * ] 
| R ORDER g * si | 

H EXHIBITION * 497 -802 23099 | 
| AUTONOM Y 2379 2339 338 x | 
| DESNEPILIIATICN * * -.320 * | 
| INTRACEPTION * * -. 461 * | 
| SUCCORANCE E * s m | 
| H DOMINANCE * * “353 $0137 | 
| L ABASEMENT - * -. 491 -2 363 l 
| L NURTURANCE S -. 413 -. 493 297 
| H CHANGE - > a7 x | 
l L ENDURANCE -. 330 * * * | 
| BEN ESEROSEXUALITY = = m T | 
| AGGRESSION x * | 
| EN iss. | 
| H = indicates uc crunch = -sponden-s scered | 
| ignificantly above ¿he published norms. | 
| fs =anifies variables in which respondents scored | 
| sigri ican-lv below the published norms. | 
| * = Signifies a correlation coefficient below |.30| | 
E A A 

partial Status 
Married men also lisplayeld some need +o ba the 

Esmer of a--ention and the arealest need +o control the 
situation. They had learned to accept suggestions from 
Semers, but did not like to accept thair share of the blame, 
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and had more trouble Showing affection than the unmarried 


respondants. 
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V. DISCUSSION 


The preceding chapters of this thesis have provided 
separate descriptions of computer programmers and systems 
analysts, managers from fieids unrelated to information 
systems, and infcrmation systems managers. Men employed in 
these various fields were described in terms of varicus 
measurable personality characteristics and, to a lesser 
ERxwert, other bicgraphical information. This chapter is an 
attempt to compare these findings ani determine if there is 
any basis for answering the central question posed by this 
study: Is the information systems manager more like his 


subordinates or his manag2rial peers? 


A. PROGRAMMERS AND ANALYSTS 


Studies based on Herzberg's theories have shown thart all 
computer professionals exhibit very low social needs azd 
correspondingly high growth needs [Ref. 3, 4, and 8]. These 
studies found that information systems managers, at least 
when viewed in terms of Herzberg's theories, tend ts display 
characteristics more like the programmers and systems 
anaiysts who work for them than like other managers. 

Another view of this subject, based on Murray's 
personaiity needs, presents a somewh2* different picture 
mar, 51. Figure 5.118 a dimensionless graph for 
Semeening Figure 2.1 with an adaptation of Fig 
figure compares the findings of Woodruff's study t 
this thesis. Unfortunatly, a more 2xact comparison cannot 
be made because different test instruments were used in the 
two studies. However, Figure 5.1 can be used to show 


tendencies; and, while sone simila 
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are many more marked differences 
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Figure 5.1 Managers vs. Programmers and Analysts. 


Both study groups demonstrated Achievement needs =< 


- 


h 
were above “he ncrm, and Affiiiation and Aggression needs 
that were below the norm. These findings are consisten 


Ey. 
D 


with the high growth and low social needs found in + 
Herzberg-based studies and also appear to square weli with 
See's in-ui*ion. It would appear then, at this superficia 
level of comparison, the findings of this thesis are in 
Eecord w-:th Couger's earlier study. The similarity, 
however, ends at this point. Wocdruff found a nigh manifest 
need for Order among the proganmers and analysts ne 
Surveyed. This is not suprising given that a computer 
program is a set of logical steps assembled in 
fashion designed to accomplish one specific ta 
expect such a product to be the creation of an 


Information systems managers, on the other hand 
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the low Order need that one requires if one is to cope with 
the constant interruptions that are a fact of life in the 
Management profession. 

The programmers exhibited little desire to be the center 
of attention, while the managers scored well above average 
in this trait. Again, thease results are intuitivly 
acceptabie; programmers and analysts have beer shown to be 
"loners" while managers simply must have more out-going 
personalities. 

The programmers and analysts scored above the published 
norm in the need for Succorance and Nurturance while the 
managers scored telow the norm in these catagories. Perhaps 
programmers and analysts require mor2 "managing" than 
originally thought. They want to be helped along when 
depressed or tired or in trouble. They need a little 
sympathy from zime to time; and, it seems they also know 
when to provide comfort +> others when the other is in some 
need. in comparison, managers appear to have less of a need 
for this type of consideration and are consequently iess 
likely to recognizes the nased in others. 

On the contrary, programmers and analysts require the 
time to complete a task once they have started it. They 
have a need for Endurance that is greater than average and 
much greater than chat displayed by information systems 
managers. Once again intuition and experience are 
satisfied. I+ is nct unusual for à programmer to become 
E3xcated or a project he is working on; he will werk all 
hours until he completes the piece of code he has become 
obsessed with. The manager cannot afford to become 
entangled with one project; he cannot loss sight of even one 
of the many projects under his direction. 

Other difference between programnezs and analysts and 
their supervisors include those séen in the catagories of 
Dominance and Abasement. Programmers and analysts achieved 


d 
average scores on the Domirance scals and slighriy above 
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average scores on the Abasement scale; information systems 
managers scored well abov2 average scores on the Dominance 
scale and well below average on the Abasement scale. 
Programmers and analysts are not natural leaders, in fact, 
they may feel somewhat tinid in the presence of their 
supervisors. Managers, on the other hand, appear to be 
natural leaders who may have no such feelings of insecurity, 
in fact, they may enjoy heated discussions with their 


seniors. 


B. OTHER MANAGERS 


Turning now to comparisons with nanagers representing 
other professions, the next subsections will discuss the 
studies based on managers employed by AT&T and the public 
utilities managers. The Standford Business School graduate 


study will be discussed in the final section. 
1. AT&T Managers 


Baur 592 tach Ss Simply 2 juxtaposition of 
Figures 2.2 and 4.1, compares the manifest needs of the 
typical AT&T manager as described by Bray in Reference 2 to 
those cf the computer professionals surveyed in this study. 
Iz presents a rather suprising result. In twelve of the 
fifteen catagories measur2i by the Elwards Personal 
Preference Schedule, the information systems managers pclled 
in this study tended in “ha same direction from the norm as 
the managers who made up zhe ATET study. That is, both sets 
of managers indicated high manifest re¢ds for Achievement, 
Exhibition, Dominance, Chance, and Hzerosexuality wich low 
manifest needs £cr Deference, Order, Azfilia-ion, 


Succorance, Abasement, Nurturance, and Endurance. The 


O 


n_y 
catagory in which the two sets of managers really differed 


was in the Aggression scale. 
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Figure 5.2 Information Systems Managers vs. ATST Managers. 


n awdcMobwrous' ro this researcher that this 
should be pursued further. Utilizing a method suqgested by 
Rogers and his associates [{ Ref. 25], and uséd earlier in 
this thesis, a new figure, Figure 5.3, was generated by 
driving the mean scores achieved by Brav's cross-section of 
Managers in each of the fifteen variables to 50. By 


multiplying each of the mean scores achieved by the 
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Information Systems Manag2rs by the conversion factor 


generated in the above step, a clearer picture of the 
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Figure 5.3 Alternative View: Information Systems Managers 
vs. AT&T Managers. 


differences between the two groups energes. The information 
systems managers surveyed achieved à lower score on the 
Achievement, Dominance, Abasement, Endurance, and Aggression 
Seales; while the scoring higher on the Affiliation, 
Smecorarce, Nurturance, and Heterosexuality scales. 

m oeol erna e via Or che data is significant. The 
reader may remember that this same device was utilized 
earlier in this thesis with somewhat different results. 

(See Figure 2.0.) When Bray's "fast starters" and "slow 
starters" were compared in this fashion, They appeared *o be 


a much more homoceneous group. Thus, while clear 
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similiarities do exist among the various manifest needs of 
the managers employed by AT&T and those of the Information 
systems managers surveyed in this study, there remain 
definite differences in the degree of manifestation of those 


needs 


Zee ImDIlycOUE24c5es Managers 


The Rawls and Rawls study of managers employed by a 
small southern public utility diferentiated between 
successful and unsuccessful managers. The researchers found 
that the "successful" managers scored higher on the 
Dominance, Heterosexuality, and Aggression scales of the 


EPPS while the "less successful" managers scored higher on 
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Figure 5.4 Infcrmation Systens Managers vs. Public 

Utilities Managers. 


the Deference anc Order scales. If these results could be 
shown to be true for all managers, they would bode well for 
the information systems managers surveyed in this study. 


They toc scored above average on the Dominance and 
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Heterosexuality scales of the EPPS while scoring below the 
average on Deference and Order scales. However, they did 


not score particulaly high cn the Aggression scale. 


C. BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 


The fact that the information systems managers achieved 
scores on the Richardson, Bellows and Henry Individual 
Background Survey that indicated that they were, like other 
Managers, rather well-adjusted confijient individuals has 
already been reported. Table Y is a tabular depiction of 
these findings. 

The reader wili note that the mean IBS score recorded 
er ne Sandford MBAs is net only slightly higher than the 
mean score achieved by the information systems managers 
group but also that the standard deviation is somewhat 
smaller. These diferencas nay be attributed to two 
Eu orc. First, the scora given tor the Stanford group is 
tha mear score achieved by MBA graduates who were judged to 
be successful, while the information systems manager score 
is the mean achieved by a cross-section of members of that 
field. Second, The Stanford group was a much more coheasive 
population; they were all Stanford graduates of roughly the 
same age from “¿he same MBA class. On the other hand, he 
information systems managers were a much more mixed group 
Eom vastly different backgrounds ani of a wide zarge of 


ages. 
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TABLE V 
IBS Scores: Information u ES Managers vs. Stanford 
S 


Info. Sys. Managers Stanford MBA's 
Mean Mean 
+5.42 +8.2 

St- Deviation St. Deviation 
Ta I3 So 


a ES c nua TE SE E Et EEE EEE ee ee LL Deco uS A 0 enm 
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VI. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study examined personality and biographical data 
gathered from a group of information systems managers in an 
attempt to determine if these managers are more like their 
subordinates or their professional psers. A group of 
thirty-seven subjects employed in high-level 
computer-related managerial positions completed the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule and the RBH Individual 
Background Survey. The findings wers presented and 
correlations between the results of the two surveys were 
made. Finally, the findings of this study were compared to 
published results from similiar studies conducted on 
computer programmers and systems analysts and on other 
managers. 

Like most of us, the information systems manager defies 
ee aC eri zation: iż is difficult to make a flat st 
Mefening his personality. While som= common traits are 
Shared by programmers and analysts and their managers, on 
balance *here ars many more differences than there are 
Similarities. Clearly, whan discussed in terms of Murray's 


Variables of Personality, information systems managers are 


very different from programmers and analysts. 
Differences also exist between information systems 
manag aná managers from other fields. However, these 


ers 

iffersnces are not nearly as radical as those nentioned 

peeve: they tend to be a natter of degree, not dire 

The research shows that, in terms of Murrav's Va 

BeesoOnality, the study group of Information Syst: 

had more in common with other maragers “ha h 

programmers and systems analysts. Additionally, 
S 


the results of the Individual Background 
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shared a feeling of seli-confidence and a positive outlook 


with other management professional. 
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A A 
DEFINITIONS OF PERSONALITY NEEDS 


NO 
Id 
It 
Iz 
jo 
IH 
> 

9 


1.  DOMINANCE (DOM) 
a) Murray: To control one's human enviornment. To 

influence or direct the behaviour of Is by 
suggestion, seducticn, persuasion, or command. Tc 
4 ccna de; Testriin, Or prohibit. To induce an O 
TONE: ina wy uhich accords with one's 
sentiments and needs. ToO get O's to cooperate. 
To convince an O of the *rirghtness' cf one's 
ODL noO N 

byeudwards: To argus for one's point of view, to be 
a leader in groups to which ore belongs, to be 
regarded by others as a leader, to be elected or 
appointed chairman of committees, to make group 
decisions, to ssttle arguments and disputes 
between others, to persuad= and influence others 

to do what ons wants, to supervise and direct the 
deons Of others, to tell othe 
jobs. 

CRI EOD AteenpeES Fo Control his enviornment, and 
to influence or direct other people; expresses 
Opos forcefully; enjoys the role of ieader and 


may assume it spontaneously. 


Ze DEFERENCE (DEF) 
a) Murray: To admire and support a superior O. To 
puasceNhcnour, or sulog-zs. To yield sagerly +o 
the influence of an allied 0. To emulate an 


EXIT. To con tora -o custom. 
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D Edwards: To get suggestions from others, to finä 
ocutmMWN3tcorhers tnenk, to follow instructions and 
do what is expected, to praise others, to tell 
others that they have done a good job, to accept 
the leadership of others, to read about great men, 
+c conform to custom and avoid the unconven-ial, 
to let others make decisions. 


C) Jackson: Not meaa surad. 


a m Tun SE un Se EB 


3. AUTONOMY (AUT) 

a) Mrs: TO ge faee shaka off restraint, break 
Gummer COn@enecment. To rasist c 
Pestrictmem. To avoid or quit a 
prscrited by domineering aut! 
independant and free to act according to impulse. 
Domne manr achel, uüncondit i oned, irresponsible. 
ROmGecE Y Convention. 

b) Edwards: To be able to com] and go as desired, to 


Say what one thinks about things, to be 


qk 


inte pendan-sor nehers if nskuing desisions, el 


Qu 


D 


tee tc GO what one wants, *o do things that are 


unconventional, to avoid situations where 


ps 


O 
:3 
as N 


2 
ezpeerel Fezconeorn, 20 Jo things without gar 


t1 
iD 


= 


ui 
(D 


rJ 


p NEW desc NersEmsy chink, to criticize tho 
b 


Dospsons GF u-horstys 0-5 3Vvoijd responsibilz-iss 


(D 


and obligations. 
C) Jackson: Tries to break away from rest 
cont2memert, or restrictions of any 
being unettached, fzee, not «ied to 
places, or Obligations, may ber 


kaeed wich testrailnts. 


4. AGGRESSION (AGG) 


Rey: TO Overcome Opposition forcefully. To 
Tee ©§C sevenge er “injury. To attack, injure 
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b) 


c) 


Sram 0. TO oppose forcefully or punish an 
O. 

Ema TO attack CON-faly pOlncs of view, to 
tell others what one thinks about hen, to 
Ciastmeime others publicly, to make fun of others, 
to tell others off when disagreeing with them, to 
get revenge for insults, tə become angry, to blame 
others when things go wrong, to read newspaper 
accounts of violence. 

Jackson: Enjoys combat and argument; easily 
annoyed; scmetimes willing to hurt people to get 
his way; may seək to 'get =van! with people whon 


he perceives as having harmed hin. 


5. ABASEMENT (ABA) 


a] 


D) 


Murray: To submit passively to external forc 
Romdeecert injury, blame, Cfieicisn, punishmen 
To surrender. To become rssignsd to fate. T 
ant iicr iority, erfor, wrohng-doing or defe 
MOmcentess and "cone. “To blame, belittle oz 
mutilate the self. To seek and enjoy pain, 
punishment, illness and misfortune. 

Edwards: To feel quilty whan one does something 
wong, to accept blame when -hinas do not go 
right, to reel that personal pain and misery 
suffered does more good than harm, +0 feel the 
need fcr punishment for wrong doing, to feel 
PSSS: When giviag n and avoiding a fight than 
when having one's own way, to fesl the need for 
confession of errors, to feel depress 

Mabe to handle situations, to fe 
Chempreseneezsz superiors, to reel inferior 


o~hers in most respects. 





c) 


Jackson: Shows 2 high degree of humility; accepts 
blame and criticism seven when rot deserved; 
exposes himself to situations where he is in an 


infericr position; tends to be self-effacing. 


6. ACHIEVEMENT (ACH) 


&] 


b) 


c) 


Mura y STO accomplish something difficult. To 
master, manipulate or organize physical objects, 
human beings, or ideas. Ta do this as rapidly, 
and as independantly as possibis. To overcome 
obstacles and attain a high standard. To excel 
one's self. To cival and surpass others. To 
ca E AO cil= SUCCeSSrum exercize of 
talent. 

Heads: Mo dowone's best, EC be successful, to 
accomplish tasks requiring skill and 2ffert, to be 
a recognized authority, to accomplish something of 
Gece signi e, to do s difficult job well, to 
solve da. rıculr Droblens and puzzies, t 

Dome ngs beten Bhan Oche tS, cO write a great 
novel or play. 

Jack- on: Aspır>s to accomplish difficult tas 
maintains high standards ani is willing +0 wo 
toward distant jyoals; tesponds positively to 
coner C lon willing zo pue Forth effort to attain 


excellence. 


7. Sox (HET) 


a) 


b) 


Surzay: mocrtorsEcid s tusisr an erotic 


eelarzcenship. To have sexual intercourse. 

a (Hor Sea TY) (HET) To go Out With 
members of the opposite sex, *o engage in social 
activities with the opposite sex, to be in love 
with scmeone of the opposit2= sex, «=o kiss those of 
the opposite sex, *o be regarded as physically 


w 


ttractive by those of the opposite Sex, +o 
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participate in discussions about sex, to read 
books and plays involving s2x, to listen to or 
tell jokes involving sex, to become sexually 
excited. 


C) Jackson: Not measured. 


SENTIENCE (SEN) 

a) Murray: To seek and enjoy sensucus impressions. 

b) Edwards: Not measured. 

c) Jackson: Notices smelis, sounds, sights tastes, 
and the way things feel; remembers these 
sensations and believes th2% they are an important 
part of life; is sensitive to many forms of 
experience; may maintain an essentially hedonistic 


Ormaesthetic view of life. 


EXHIBITION (EXH) 

a) Murray: To make arn impression. To be seen and 
heard. To excites, amaze, facinate, entertain, 
shock, intrigue, amuse or 2ntice O's. 

DE aras: TO say witty and clever #hings, to tell 
amusing jokes and stories, to talk about personal 
adventures and experiences, to have others notice 
and commen* on one's appearance, to say things 
just tc see what effact it will have on cthers, to 
talk about personal achievemen=s, to be the center 
of attention, to use words that cthers do no- know 
the meaning of, to ask questions others cannct 
answer. 

Sseckson: Wants to be the center of attention; 
enjoys having an audience; engages in behavior 
which wins +he notice of others; may enjoy being 


dramatic or witty. 
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10. PLAY (PLA) 


b) 


Murray: To devote free time to various forms of 
amusement: sports, dancing, drinking parties, 
cards and other indoor games. To laugh. To make 
a joke of everything. 

Edwards: Not measured. 

Jackson: Does many things ‘just for fun'; spends 
amgoOdmgea!l Of time participating in games, 
sports, social activities, and other amusements; 
enjoys a joke and funny stories; maintains a 
light-hearted and easy-going attitude towards 
life. 


11. AFFILIATION (AFF) 


a) 


c) 


Mosea: Dc draw near and snjoyably co-operate or 
reciprccate with anallied 3 : an O who resembles 
the S cr likes the S. To please and win the 
affection of a cathected I. To adhere and remain 
loyal =O a friend. 

awe TO be loyal” to friends, to participate 
ona Ly Group simo as caengs for friends, to 
form new friendships, to make as many frien 
pacc ole, to shac s things wSchwér3ends, to do 
mosDqsew3th rriends rather than alone, to 
strong attachments, to write letters to friends. 


Jackson: Enjoys being with friends and pecple in 


general; accepts people readily; makes efforts -o 
win friendships and maintain associations with 
people. 


12. SUCCORANCE (SUC) 


a) 


Murray: To have one's needs gratified by the 
sympathetic aid of an allitd 0. To be nursed, 
SUBO ced, Sustained; surrounded, protected, 


loved, advised, guided, iniulged, forgiven, 





b) 


c) 


consoled. To remain close +o a devoted protector. 
To have always a supporter. 
Edwards: To have others provide help when in 


trouble, to seek encouragement from others, to 


have others be kindly, to have others be 
sympathetic and understanding about personal 
problems, to receive a great deal of affection 
fzcm others, to have do favors cheerfully, to be 
helped by others when depressed, +o have others 
feel scrry when one is sick, +o have a fuss made 
Over one when hurt. 

Jackson: Frequently seeks th2 sympathy, 
protection, lova, advice, and reassurance of other 
people; may feel insecure or helpless without 
UCh Support; confides difficulties readily to a 


receptive person. 


13. NURTURANCE (NUR) 


a) 


b) 


C) 


Murray: To give sympathy and gratify the needs of 
a helpless O: an infant or any O that is weak, 
disabled, tired, inexperienced, infirm, defeated, 
humiliated, lonaly, dejected, sick, mentally 
confused. To assist an 0 in danger. To feed, 
MA Sport, console, protect, comfort, nurse, 
or heal. 

Edwards: To heip friends when they are in 


trouble, to assist cthers less fortunate, to treat 


(D 


Others with kindness and symoathy, to forgive 


Others, to be generous with oc:hers, to sympathlze 


€ 
deal of affection toward others, to have cthers 
confide in one about personai problems. | 
Jackson: Gives sympathy and comfort; assists 
S 


m 
others whenever possible, interested in caring for 
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cm laira, onthe infirm; offers a *helping hand' 
to those in need; readily performs favors for 


others. 


14. DEFENDANCE (DFN) 

a) Murray: To defend the self against assault, 
criticism and blame. To conceal or justify a 
nisdeed, failures cr humiliation. To vindicate the 
E00. 

b) Edwards: Not measured. 

C) Jackson: Readily suspects that peoples mean him 
harm or are against him; ready to defend himself 
at all times; takes offense easily; does not 


aecept Criticisms reeaiily. 


15. HARMAVOIDANCE (HAR) 
Mas. To avoid pain, physical injury, illness 
and death. To sscape from a dangerous situation. 
To take precautionary measures. 
b) Edwards: Not məa sur2d. 
c) Jackson: Does not enjoy exciting 
especially if danger is involved; 


bodily harm; seaks to maxinize personai safe 


16. ORDER (ORT) 
a Yi TO put things in pord 
Cleanliness, arrangement, craanization, balance, 
neatness, tidiness anā prəczisio 
b) Edwards: To have written work neat and organized, 
to make plans before starting on a difficult task, 
to have things organized, +0 xeep things neat and 
orderly, to make advance plans when taking a trip, 
ro organize details of work, to keep latters and 


Tiles according to some system, *o have meals 


(1 


organized and a definite time for eating, tc have 









ys 


MOS 


things arranged so that they run smcothly without: 
change. 

ce) Jacksonz  CToncerned with k2asping personal effects 
and surroundings neat and organized; dislikes 
eiurder,  con&usian, laok of organization, 
interested in developing methods for keeping 


materials methodically organized. 


CHANGE (CHG) 


da meiu ray: Lack oF 2swatlon. To have no fixed 
Babita c to enjoy mevino fron place To place, +o 


fu 

3 p O C) 
(D 
Ho 
(t 


V m a 
wander and travel. To have few pern 
X 


(D 
3 
ct 


attachments. TS seek novelty, experi Ey 
adventure. To ba fickle in love. To enjoy new 
Siqhts, new books, new people, new ideas. 

b)OEuwerdsswemTosdo new andwdifferent things, to 
travel, to meet new people, to experience novelty 


and change in daily routina, żo experiment and try 


new things, to eat in new and different places, to“ 
try new and different jobs, to move about the 
eounery and livs an dictzsrsnt places, to 


- p 

participate in new fads and fashions. 

C) Jackson: Likes new and di en 
dislikes routine and avoid may readily change 
GpimOms or values inodxzfsrent circumstances; 


adapts readily to changes in enviornment. 


ENDURANCE (END) 

a) Murray: To show persistence of effort. 

ads: “TO kK250 at a job until i& is finished, 
to complete any job undertaken, to work hard 
task, to keep at a puzzle 2r a problem until i- is 
solved, to work at a single job befors takin 
others, to stay up late working in order tc 


io es tO puz in long hours oz work without 
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c) 


diera colon) to stick at a problem even though it 

may seem as if no progress is being made, to avoid 
being interruptad while at work. 

Jaekson: Willing to work long hours; doesn't give 
up quickly on a problem; persevering, even in the 

face of great difficulty; patient and unreienting 

in his work habits. 


19. INTRACEPTION (INT) 


a) 


b) 


c) 


Murray: (Paraphrased) To bes subjective, 
imaginative, fenciful, somswhat innaccurate. To 
be personal in one's dealings. To be impractical, 
connctative in speech, metaphysical. To be 
partial in one's opinions. To be warm and 
passionate, unreasonable, in action, sensitive. 
To be egocentric, individualistic, tender-minded. 
To be deductive, intuitive in one's observations, 
ase iC or religious, psychologically 
mcucscataudg. Iidsal’stic, or monistic. 

Edwards: Tc analyze one's motives and feelings, 
to observe others, to understand how others feel 
abou= rtroblems, to put on2's self in another's 
place, to judge pecple by why they do things 
Sorzner char by What chey do, £o analyze the 
behavior of others, to analyze the motives of 
pers to bred’z. now others will act. 


Jackson: Not m=2asured. 


20. UNDERSTANDING (UND) 


2) 


Murray: To ask or answer general questions. To 
be interested in theory. To analyze events and 
generalize. To participat>= in discussion and 
argument. To emphasize iogic and reason. To 
State Opinions precisely. To make “haught 


correspond with fact. To have deep interes- in 
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21. 


Do 


Dj. 


* 


c) 


abstract 
Science, 
Edwards: 


Jackson: 


knowledge; 
generalization, logical thought, 


formulations. To be interested in 

mathmatics and philosophy. 

Not measured. 

Wants to understand many areas of 
values synthesis cf ideas, verifiable 


particularly when 


directed at satisfying curiosity. 


COGNITIVE STRUCTURE (COG) 
NOt explicht ly defined. 
Not 


a) 


b) Edwards: maa sured. 


c) Jackson: Does not like ambiguity or uncertainty 
in information; wants all questions answered 
completly; desires to make decisions based upon 
definite knowleige, rather than upon guesses or 
Probabilities. 

IMPULSIVITY (IMP) 


= 


ata: No sxplicitiy defined. 


b) Eawards: Not measured. 


eJ eron: Tends to act on the 


Feelinas anrd wishes; speaks 


= 
volatile in emoti cnal expression. 


SOCIAL RECOGNITION (SOC) 


Say: Not expiicitly defined. 


b) Edwards: 


c) 


Not n2asur2d. 
Desires +o be held in high esteem by 
toncerned about 


acquaintances; reput 


other feople think of hin; 


emdm=seceognitson of others. 


ton and what 


works for the appreval 








APPENDIX B 


INDIVIDUAL BACKGROUND SURVEY 


DPMA Member: 


The envelope you have been given contains two questionaires: 
a background survey and a preference schedule. fhe 
iene Vedual Background Survey is based on an instrument 
developed in the Se loss Richardson, Bellows, Henry 

C or the St2ndard 011 C59. of New Jersey Employes 
Relations Department. Th» Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule also dates from the eariy 1950's; it was developed 
Poet ier L. Edwards or ths University of Washington. Both 
instruments are Erin ee eu red today to collect data for a 
BH ter'soThesus cn the pepsonel tralts of High-leve 
Computer Professionals. The tesearcher is Lt. Tom Machak, 
Bou, who is a Candidate f9r a Master's Degree in Information 
Systems Management at the Naval Postgraduate School in 
Monrerey, Ca. I 

do hope you will take the time to complete these 

questionaires; tke findings should prove useful to 
infcrmatlon services managers iike yourself, end they should 


heip imprcve the quality of future management personnel 
decisions. c 
Mou pate dt Lon i 


i S, e, B ce Voluntary, 
end your anonymity will bs á 


S 
Y Mainteine 


Fe ght 
Weight 
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INDIVIDUAL BACKGROUND SURVEY (REVISED JULY 1982) 





Directions 
This survey asks questions about your personal history 
-- activities of yourself and your family, things you have 
gs 


done, things you like or dislike and so on. Each statement 
or question is fcllowed by four or five possible choices or 
answers, one of which will apply to you more than any of the 
others. Please read each statement 5r question carefully, 
then read all of the possible choices or answers. For each 
statement or question, Ssei2ac“ the ons choice or answer that 
most nearly applies to you, by circling the letter in front 
of it. Answer every question. Work rapidly. Do not spend 
too much time on any One question. 


1. How many persons, other than you yourself, are 
dependent upen you for all or most of their support? 
a) None 
b) One 


c) Two or three 
d) Four or five 


e) More than five 


22 HOw Many really close fr-ends did you have durin 
"Our last year or -oxmal education (ec-her high 
school or college?) 


a) None 
b) One or two 
c) Several 
d) Many 
e) Almos- everyone in my class was a close friend 
3. How oid were you when you earned your Zirs- money on 
a steady “ob (incluiing a steady part-time cr summer 
job?) 
2) Younger than eleven 
b) Eleven to thirteen 
cnwvourtesn to six*sen 
Āā) Sixteen <0 Gights en 
e) Over eighteen 
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Ina a © rey Ve you Ba TOMO er Or your 
children than your father did for you? 


a) Give them a better standard of living (clothes, 
food, home) 


b) Give then PS Y A A ar 
literature, and other leasSure-time acti 


c) Give them more financial support 
dj) Give them more consideration and affection 


€) Something else 


Hcw old are the majority of yours good friends today? 
a) About my ade as a rule 
b) About three to 


c) About three to 


ey 


rh 
te 
iD 


years younger than me 


V 


rn 
H 


(D 


years older than me 
d) No consistent age pattern 

Where do you and your friends most often get 
together? 

a) At my home 

pb) Ar a Friend's home 

Cea church or club 

3) At 


a 
e) None of these 


O 


theatre, r2stauran = cr other public place 


when are you most likely to have headaches? 
eM ten team crying ro concentrate hard on doing 
sometning right 


DH After cne Of "those" nights 

IIA SECT TARO OF looking at a strong glare 

d) When I don't get to aat on time 

2} I practicaliy never have headaches 

Which cne of these statements best describes your 
Spa lavoo@ family sit uation? 

a) I had an unusually hapoy home-life 

D) I had an average home-lifa 


c) I had an unhappy home-life, because my parents did 
not ge*+ along with each other 


G) i had an unhappy home-life because I did not qet 
along with my parents 


T2 





Ore 


ar 


M2 


How do you feel about the cime you have to do your 
work? 


a) I have time for everything without feeling pushed 


b) I wish I hada little more time to plan and thi 


c) I find it necessary to keep pushing to get 
everything done 


d) I find it very hard, to do what is expected of m 
in the time availabie 


e) I never seem to have enough time to d) everythi 


What ponme on you: childhood wound you like to 
re-live? 


a) I would like to re-live the early dating period 
b) I would like to re-live the period before I 
coo 


dl 
started s 
C) I would ı 


d) Chiidehood was fine, but living 2t over again 
doesn't interest me 


K 
ike to re-live high school or college 


e) I dislike even thinking abou-* my childhood 


From your past experience, which one of th Sac 
O 


de you feel has been the most important f 
success? 

a) My ability to get along with my co-workers 
E) Uy abolycy to get along w.th my supervisors 
oeny aD lity e ocgJalize details of my work 
d) My skill and 2xpetrience 


e) Something else 


pa 
iv 
Y 
ct 
3 


—M Hec Cees pes your SCselings „hen you 
ee screcenh' ir public? 


a) I did not make a good sp2ech because of 
nervousness 


b) I was nervous, but the presentation was not 
affected 

SNEEtsstscc case, but I could have given a better 
zalk 

d) I felt perfectly at ease and delivered a good 
speech 

€) I have never maGe a public sosech 
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MES 


14. 


5 


ee 


17. 


How many accidents have you had while driving a car 
OT mue 


a) I have never had an accident 
b) One or two 

c) Three cr four 

d) Five or more 


e) I do not drive 


How many friends have you mada in the last year? 


pan | 
as 
Ui 


a) I have no need +9 make new frie 
b) One or two 

c) Three to five 

d) Six or more 


e) I can't remember exactly 


Hew do you usually act when you are angry? 

a) I storm around for a while letting cfFf stean 
DINEM O eo snow tha- I am ang-y at all 

C) I never let my tamper get the best of ne 

dä) I talk it over with someon: 

e) I try to keep awav from everyone for awhile 


here did mos: Of your spend: 
during the years you were in 


nae an school? 

a) An allcwance from my family 

b) My own earnings 

c) My own inheritance 

d) Partly from allowance, partly from earnings 
e) I didn't have much spending mone 

Wee Ta scaciól, in what way iid you like to have 
your accomiishments become known. 
OMADSMOUHCSG to the class or group 

b) Announced to myself only 

C) Having my parents notifisd 

d) Published in my schooi or local paper 


2) 1 never had many accomplishments in school 









18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


223 


When teams were being chosen, when were you picked? 
a) Near the first 

b) Around the middle 

c) Near the end 

d) I was usually one of those doing the choosing 


e) I very seldom had time to olay games 


During your school years, wh 


W 
you a memter of? (Mark ALL 


a) Athletic team 


h of the following were 
at apply.) 


th 
b) Sesuade£raternity 


c) i:Secneol club.oor grow 2.3J., debating team, 
political science club, school band) 


d) Honor oil 


e) I never had ar opp nity to be a member of theses 
E 


ortu 
groups while in school 


What was» the highest rank you reached in the Boy 
Scouts of America? 
a) Tender foot or Sacond Class Scout 
BD first Class Scout 
Ges ta: OT Lape Scout 
d) Bagle Scout 
I 


did not belong to the Boy Scouts 


How old were you when you first learned to swin? 
a) Under ten 

b) Ten to thirteen 

C) Fourteen to sixteen 

d) Seventeen or over 

e) I never learned to swin 


During your last two years 


2 chool, about how 
many hours a week lid you sp 


> 
athletics? 
a) None 

0) One to four 

c) Pive to nine 

d) Ten to fourteen 


e) Fifteen or more 
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23: 


24. 


25. 


Zor. 


21s 


During your school years, how of ten did your parents 
include you in their leisure-time activities? 


a) Most of the tims 
E) Frequently 

c) Occasionally 

d) Rarely 


e) Never 


How old were you when you grajuateäd from nigh school? 
a) Younger than fourteen 

b) Fourteen to sixteen 

c) Seventeen to nineteen 

d) Twenty or older 

en INTO: graduate from high school 


Hew good is your health? 


a) Poor -- 1 need rast or medical +:=atment 


O canauork Teqularly, bur T auan'!* feel 
quite right alt tne time 

C) Good -- as good as most people 

mice llene ==" ean tackiec any joo 

e) Perfec* -- I can drive hard on any job 


Boon edEdevoususus ly Go for advice cn inportant 
matters when you were about sixteen years old? 


a) Friends of my own age 

b) My father (or male guardian) 

c) My mother (or female guardian) 

qd) A teacher or a minister 

e) Somebody else 

How many times during the past five years have you 


NM OS tE On aS president, capra:n Of chairman of 
any club, team, Committee or study group. 


a) Never 

D) Once 

C) Two or three times 
d) Four or rive times 

e) More than five times 





28. 


29% 


30. 


Sal. 


Bu 


Where would you belong in a list of 100 typical 
people in the kind of job you can do best: 


a) In the top 5% 

b) impthem@@poer third (but not in the top 5%) 
c) In the middle third 

d) In the lower third 


ey) 1 dom kn Ow 


At which cf the following are you least effective 

a) Face-tc-face interviews 

bl en reports 

C) Group discussions or conferences 

d) Lectures or speeches to groups 

€) Telephcne conversations 

Which of these has given you the least difficulty on 
any job you have held? 

a) Lack of friendliness of fellow workers 

b) Not being as fast as the other workers 
c) Not kcina he job weil 

d) The boss’?! epit ieis 

e) None of these 

Which of the following best describes what you 
usually dc in making important decisions? 

a) Taxe time to heck wich my boss 

b} Make the decision and inform my boss later 

C) Make the decision as if it were a routine natter 


ey Put the problem ap to those affected by the 
decisicn 


e) Decision-making is not my responsibili-y 


Na: do rcu typically do at a confer 
a) Act as chairman or conduct the meeting 
b) Report on materiais prepared in a E 
c) Ask questions 

d) Take a leading role in the discussion 


=) Remain relatively inactive but try tc learn freon 
whe discussion. 


qu 
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35% 


36. 


What was the highest grade or rank you attained in 
the Armed Forces? 


a) Private or seaman apprentics 

b) Non-commissioned or petty officer 

c) Warrant officer 

ad) Commissioned officer 

e) I was never a member of the armed forces. 

are married, please answer the following items. 
eu He ede cous espouse go in school? 

a) Completed eighth grade or lass 

by Some nign school, but did not finish 

€) Graduated from hi gh school 

d) Attended college 

e) College graduates or beyond 

To what extent do your children agres with vour ideas 
ir general? 

a) They rarely disagree wi-h me 

b) We sometimes have disagreements but not often 
c) Wie disagree guits often 

dG) Not at all, they almost never agree with me 
e) I have no children or, -hey are very young 
Wh2ch ope of the following does your spouse nost of- 
ten do when you discuss your business voroblems. 


a) 
b) 


c) 


Listens attentively to the entire discussion 
Asks intelligent questions 


Helps take my mind off business by leading the 
discussion to something else 


Gives suggestions as to what I can do 


Something else 


78 





37. 


38. 


39% 


40. 


spouse would like 


Prat kird of 3ob do you t = 
je om now? 


hi 
most to see you holi five yea 
a) A sales supervisory job 


b) A job like my present one with rormal salary ín- 
creases 


C) i supervisory job not dealing necessarily with sa- 
es 


d) A job in scme other geographical location 

e) Something else 

Which best describ2s your spouse!s attitude about 
your present living quarters. 

a) Would like larg=r quarters 

b) Thinks we need nelp with care of the quarters 

C) Satisfied with wnat w2 have 


d) Would like to move to another community or neigh- 
borhoo d 


e) Would like to live 


in another house or apartment 
in the same neigh borhood | 


How often dc you and your spouse nerally go out to- 
n 


gether for entertainmer-* in 
a) Less than once a month 
b) About once a morth 
Guelwo LO three cines asmnonthk 
d) Four to five times a month 


e) More than five -imes a month 


How well do your children get along with each other? 
air nave no children 

Cia ye on y one child 

C) They get along very well, on the whole 

d) They quarrel occasicnally 


e) They always seem to be disagreeing about something 
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